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“All progress is based upon a universal innate 
desire on the part of every organism to live 
beyond its income." 

—Samuel Butler ( 1835 - 1902 ) 



UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 



Four-year nursing 
program gets nod 


A new four-year program leading to a 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing degree has 
been approved by the UVic Senate. 

The program will begin in the 1982-83 
academic year if approval is received from 
the Board of Governors and the Universi¬ 
ties Council of British Columbia (UCBC). 
The program is planned to start with 50 
students and expand to 85. 

The goal of the new program is to pre¬ 
pare competent nurse practitioners for 
beginning positions in health care institu¬ 
tions and agencies in B.C. “with emphasis 
on community nursing, acute and extended 
care nursing and the needs of the elderly 
and those suffering long-term chronic 
conditions.” 

The program is also designed to prepare 
its graduates for further studies and 
research at the master’s and Ph.D. level. 

“The proposed program is directed 
toward alleviating the present and pre¬ 
dicted shortage in the province for regis^ 
tered nurses, particularly those who have 


More nurses 
become doctors 

The trend toward doctoral degrees 
in nursing is particularly apparent 
at UVic, where four of the nine- 
member faculty hold Ph.D.s, the 
highest proportion in the country, 
says School of Nursing director Dr. 
Dorothy Kergin. 

Nursing doctorates emphasize 
research, and Kergin is a member of 
the Canadian Nursing Association 
committee developing a proposal to 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation for 
development of the first Canadian 
Ph.D. program and a “centre of 
excellence” for nursing research in 
Canada. 

Though the program will proba¬ 
bly go to one of the established 
nursing schools in eastern Canada, 
Kergin notes that western universi¬ 
ties with nursing schools are pres¬ 
ently working together to develop a 
proposal for a nursing research 
consortium. 

In doctoral level programs out¬ 
side Canada research projects 
include: how families develop 
health related behavior, both good 
and bad; how new ways can be 
developed to deliver health services 
in the community and how nurses 
can assist in this; physiological stu¬ 
dies of tube feeding, an activity that 
is almost exclusively handled by 
nurses, and involves studies of food 
temperatures and effects on diges¬ 
tion; and the effects of different 
sounds on premature infants and 
their cognitive development. 


the ability to promote health and prevent 
illness as well as care for the ill and 
infirm,” explains Dr. Dorothy Kergin, the 
School of Nursing’s director. 

The emphasis on health promotion, is a 
shift in the health care field as a whole. 

“The health professions and the general 
public are becoming more aware of prob¬ 
lems that are specifically related to health 
promotion and the development of health 
lifestyles. Community nursing plays an 
important role here,” says Dr.Carol 
Attridge, chairman of the school’s curricu¬ 
lum committee. 

Health promotion is particularly impor¬ 
tant for older people, she adds, noting the 
increasing proportion of older people in the 
general population. As well, people over 65 
tend to have greater needs for hospitaliza¬ 
tion and health care generally. 

“Victoria is about where the rest of Can¬ 
ada will be in the year 2000 in terms of 
over-65 population,” adds Kergin. “It’s 
rather important to minister to the needs of 
the community we teach in.” 

The present two-year program, leading 
to a Bachelor of Science degree for those 
students who are already registered 
nurses, will continue, says Attridge. The 
new program will also provide an alterna¬ 
tive to two-year R.N. courses at the college 
level. At present, applications for four-year 
nursing programs exceed the available 
places. 

One feature of the new four-year pro¬ 
gram is a summertime work practicum 



required between the third and fourth year. 
Fully a third of the overall program will be 
carried out in clinical settings. 

“This means practicing in real health 
care situations including hospitals and 
community health care agencies,” says 
Attridge. 

Graduates of the program will also be 


Kergin, left, and Attridge plan new curriculum 

better prepared for entrance to higher 
degree programs Kergin adds. 

“Grad programs provide an avenue for 
specialization and much more opportunity 
for those with degrees to move into middle 
management positions in hospitals and 
senior nursing positions in the 
community.” 


Kazanowski cleared by CWUAA 




' 





Kazanowski: no attempt to injure 


An appeals committee of the Canada West 
Universities Athletic Association 
(CWUAA) ruled this week that Gerald 
Kazanowski, starting centre for the UVic 
Vikings, did not intentionally injure a Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia player during a 
basketball game Nov. 29 in the McKinnon 
Centre. 

UBC officials had requested a CWUAA 
investigation after UBC guard Kim 
O’Leary suffered a fractured cheekbone. 

O’Leary’s cheekbone was broken in 
three places after a collision with Kaza¬ 
nowski, away from the ball, during a UBC- 
Vikings game. 

UBC officials, claiming the injury was 
intentional, sent a letter of protest to 
CWUAA officials and included a videotape 
of the game taken by Victoria’s Cable 10 
television station. 

A committee, under CWUAA president 
Herb McLachlin of Edmonton, replayed 
the film and slowed it down several times to 
examine the incident. They concluded that 
there was no evidence that Kazanowski 
deliberately injured O’Leary. 

UBC appealed that decision and 
McLachlin, a former basketball referee, 
called in two deans of Physical Education 
to take a further look at the film. They came 


to the same conclusion as the original 
committee. 

“I hope this is the end of it,” said a 
relieved Vikings coach Ken Shields this 
week. “There have been four independent 
investigations of the incident and they 
have all come up with the same conclusion. 
The injury was not deliberate.” 

Shields, himself, started an intensive 
investigation immediately after the game. 
“I pulled Gerald out of the game as soon as 
the incident happened and I was suspi¬ 
cious that it might have been deliberate 
since there had been a couple of previous 
incidents involving O’Leary and 
Kazanowski.” 

Shields approached referee Dallas 
Lansdell immediately after the game. “He 
had not called an intentional foul on the 
plav and I asked him what had happened. 
He told me that he had not seen the inci¬ 
dent clearly but that he would have thrown 
Kazanowski out of the building if he had 
thought it was an intentional foul.” 

Shields then called Kazanowski out on 
the court to reconstruct the incident with 
the coach playing the part of O’Leary. 


Continued on page 2 
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Kazanowski Lai honored by city 

Continued from page 1 %s %s 


“That’s when I found out about Gerald’s 
unique elbow,” he said. 

Kazanowski has an unusually large, 
hard knob on his elbow protruding about 
an inch and Shields says there is no doubt 
that Kazanowski could accidentally break 
someone’s cheekbone while attempting to 
defend against someone cutting swiftly 
towards the basket. 

“Gerald has stated that it was not delib¬ 
erate and I can find no evidence that it was 
deliberate.” 

Feeling that as Viking coach he might 
be biased in an investigation, Shields 
asked UVic President Dr. Howard Petch if 
he wished to establish a separate inquiry. 
After investigating the circumstances of 
the incident Petch decided a separate 
inquiry was not necessary. 

“We do not condone violence in any of 
our sports at UVic,” said Shields. “If there 
had been any evidence uncovered of any 
deliberate attempt by Gerald to injure an 
opponent, there would have been discipli¬ 
nary action taken immediately, without 
any prompting from outside this 
university. 

“I started my investigation imme¬ 
diately after the game and I looked at our 
game film which did not cast much light on 
the incident. The Cable 10 videotape, 
which I haven’t seen, apparently has better 
coverage of the incident.” 

Referee Lansdell has looked at the Cable 
10 film twice and told Shields that there is 
no evidence in it of deliberate injury. The 
film does show that O’Leary was cutting 
very quickly to the basket and Kazanowski 
was attempting to hold his ground. 

O’Leary has been UBC’s leading scorer. 
In a game Nov. 28, the night before the 
collision with Kazanowski, O’Leary scored 
28 points in leading UBC to an upset 84-81 
win. The following night UVic defeated 
UBC 90-54. 

UVic is in first place in the CWUAA 
standings this season with five wins and a 
single loss. UBC holds down second place 
with four wins and two losses. The two 
teams play two more games, at UBC, dur¬ 
ing the regular schedule. 



Shields: replayed the incident 
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Lai: recognized for Chinatown work 


Electronic 

policy 

prepared 

UVic has a new word processing equip¬ 
ment policy designed for use of word pro¬ 
cessing and related equipment across 
campus. 

“The policy is intended as a positive 
approach to preempt problems and facili¬ 
tate the introduction of this type of elec¬ 
tronic system. There is wide potential for 
this type of equipment,” says Kim McGo¬ 
wan, assistant to the academic vice- 
president. Better quality word processing 
systems have a network type communica¬ 
tions capability, which means potential for 
electronic messages with the right type of 
programming. 

“Internal needs for departments are dif¬ 
ferent and evaluation must be done very 
carefully to make sure that the right equip¬ 
ment is chosen for both specific internal 
and general overall campus needs.” 

McGowan compares the present state of 
word processing on campus to an earlier 
period when the telephone was first 
introduced. 

“Like the telephone system, the number 
of subscribers determines its effectiveness. 
Right now we’re at the same point with this 
equipment as the early phone systems 
were when they had only a few subscribers. 
It’s important that this area develop to its 
full potential as effectively as possible in 
terms of costs and overall campus needs.” 


Vikes back on top 

The UVic Vikettes remain undefeated in 
Canada West Universities Athletic Associ¬ 
ation (CWUAA) basketball play while the 
Vikings find themselves alone in first 
place. 

Vikings and Vikettes both swept two 
games from the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan Huskies and Huskiettes, Jan. 9 and 10. 

For the Vikettes, it was their seventh 
and eighth straight CWUAA wins, while 
the Vikings improved their record to V ive 
wins and a single loss. 

The Vikings needed a strong second 
half to edge the improved Huskies 74-69 
Jan. 10. At one point in the game they were 
down by 18 points. In the Jan. 9 game, the 
Vikings breezed to an 82-64 victory. 

Captain Ted Anderson, having his best 
season, led the Vikings in their comeback 
win with 19 points. Gerald Kazanowski 
had 14 points, Eli Pasquale chipped in 12 
and Greg Kazanowski and Kelly Duke- 
shire contributed 10 points each. 

The Vikettes were led Jan. 10 by Luanne 
Hebb with 24 points. Sandy Lewis had 18 
points while Tracie McAra added 13 and 
Jamie Mackie 10 points. 


Dr. Chuen-yan David Lai (Geography) and 
two former mayors of Victoria were 
honored in a public ceremony at City Hall 
recently by being named honorary citizens 
of Victoria. Lai, Peter Pollen and Mike 
Young were presented with certificates by 
Victoria mayor William Tyndall for “out¬ 
standing service to the community”. 

Lai was honored for his contributions to 
the rehabilitation of Victoria’s Chinatown. 

Chinatown is a blighted area and dec¬ 
lining community that is undergoing a 
renewal. In March of 1979 city council 
requested Lai to carry out a study of China¬ 
town and make recommendations for its 
improvement. 

In the past decade Lai has carried out 
research into the migration of Chinese to 
Canada and studied urban problems in 
Canada’s Chinatowns. 

He presented two reports to council 
titled “the future of Chinatown” and “a 
care home in Victoria’s Chinatown”. Coun¬ 
cil adopted his recommendations and 
appointed him coordinator of development 
projects. 

Lai organized a care home commitee 
and enlisted the support of Chinatown 


Physical Education fitness researchers Dr. 
Howie Wenger and Stu Petersen, in cooper¬ 
ating with UVic rowing coach A1 Morrow, 
will conduct a research project on elite row¬ 
ers to determine the effects of dry land 
training compared to fitness techniques on 
water. 

“At this time of year rowers leave the 
rowing shell for a substantial period of 
time and shift to dry land training,” said 
Wenger. “The purpose of this study is to 
determine if this non-specific type of train¬ 
ing adversely effects their rowing fitness 
and if so by what degree.” 

A group of 18 UVic male varsity rowers, 
divided into three groups of six, will be 
assigned to one of three different training 
regimens; rowing ergometer, bicycle 
ergometer and treadmill. 

Training on each will be conducted at 


property owners to share the cost with the 
government of renovating older buildings. 
He was co-chairman of the fund-raising 
campaign for the construction of the Gate 
of Harmonious Interest across Fisgard 
Street. A target of $50,000 was reached and ^ 
construction is scheduled to begin in " 
February. 

He feels much remains to be done in 
Chinatown, including the provision of low- 
cost housing, further renovations, a Chi¬ 
nese cultural centre project, a Fan Tan 
Lane project, and a further enhancement of 
Chinatown’s cultural and socioeconomic 
well-being. 

“Of all these projects, I feel that the low- 
cost housing proposal is the most impor¬ 
tant,” he says. “The Chinatown survey 
revealed that there were about 100 resi¬ 
dents in Chinatown and many more in its 
vicinity. Many of them are paying low 
rents. 

“It is not our intention to turn China¬ 
town into a tourist ‘ghetto’ and drive away 
its residents.” 

Lai is the fifth person of Chinese origin 
to be named an honorary citizen of Victoria 
since the award was established in 1971. 


the same level of intensity, frequency and 
duration. 

“We are glad to be involved in such a 
sophisticated study.” said an enthusiastic 
Morrow. “The results will provide us with 
feedback and valuable information regard¬ 
ing our athletes and indicate the best form 
of land training techniques for rowers.” 

Athletes will be tested on all three appa¬ 
ratus prior to and following four to five 
weeks of training. 

Alterations in response to the heart, 
lungs, blood and muscular power will be 
monitored and used to determine any dif¬ 
ferences in the nature and amount of the 
training effect. 

Testing will run Jan. 12 to 17 at IJVic’s 
fitness Testing Centre in the McKinnon 
Centre from 7:40 a.m. to 8:20 p.m. 


Bring bibs to basketball 

There is no doubt that over the past several seasons, basketball fans in 
Victoria have been treated to some of the best university basketball in 
Canada. 

Consistent contenders for national crowns, the Vikings and Vikettes won 
Canadian Intercollegiate Athletic Union (CIAU) championships in 1980 and 
this year both teams are atop the Canada West Universities Athletic Associa¬ 
tion (CWUAA) standings. 

Attendance, however, has sagged. Where the Vikes, on occasion, have 
attracted more than 2,000 fans, there are now, at times, only a few hundred 
spectators for games. 

The situation concerns Vikings coach Ken Shields and he feels that a 
major cause for the spectators’ seeming indifference is a lack of proper promo¬ 
tion for the games. 

“The majority of students and people in the community just don’t know 
when our games are being held,” he says. 

While the athletics department is unable to advertise the games to a large 
extent, plans are being made for special promotions in an attempt to boost 
sagging attendance figures. 

For the Viking and Vikette games against Simon Fraser University Feb. 3, 
a free spaghetti dinner is being offered to all students. 

Shields is bringing in the top-rated Athletes in Action Canada, a group of 
American college graduates, to play the Vikings Jan. 20. 

Athletes in Action, affiliated with the Campus Crusade for Christ, have 
chalked up wins against top collegiate teams in Canada and the United 
States and have defeated the USSR national team. In 1980 they won and lost 
in two games against the Vikings. 

Tonight (Jan. 16), the Vikettes host the University of Lethbridge Lady 
Pronghorns in the McKinnon Centre, starting at 7 p.m. while the Vikings and 
Pronghorns meet at 8:30 p.m. 

Shields is hoping the crowds pick up but he feels some of the fan disinterest 
may come from the fact that people expect UVic to win. 

“With the Viking and Vikette outstanding records, people feel that the 
games won’t be close or exciting.” 

He points out that the Canadian high school* student is not steeped in 
athletic tradition as in the United States where attendance at high school 
games is often very large. 

The lack of a large, cheering crowd tends to affect the players, admits 
Shields. “They miss it, but they don’t say anything. If the place was full, those 
guys would love it. They’ve worked very hard and when their work is appre¬ 
ciated they work harder and their performance improves. 

“It really hurts, because the players respond to crowds. Crowds can do 
tremendous things to lift a team. The adrenalin flow is higher when you’ve 
got a large, involved crowd.” 


Rowers’ training tested 
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Folk song and dance 
studied for credit 



Hunt tells Voyageur 1 story to packed auditorium in Begbie Building 


The Faculty of Education and Department 
of Athletics and Recreational Services will 
conduct a Latin American Folk Song and 
Dance Workshop, Jan. 19 and 21 at the 
McKinnon Building dance studio and Jan. 
26 and 28 in the MacLaurin Building, 
Room D288. 

Each session is three hours in duration 
from 7 to 10 p.m. 

This workshop may be taken for a half¬ 
unit credit, providing registration is com¬ 
pleted through the UVic records office with 
a payment made through the accounting 
office located in University Centre. 

Those interested in taking the course for 
fun may register at the McKinnon 
Building. 

Registration fee is $21 for UVic students 
and athletics and recreation activity card 
members and $26.25 for others. 

DTUC 
students 
open gallery 


Voyageur I expert calls for 
international effort 


The western world has fallen behind the 
USSR in manned space flight and orbital 
platform technology, but is still well ahead 
in overall exploration of the solar system 
says Dr. Garry Hunt, a member of the team 
which is analyzing data returned from the 
Voyageur I space probe to Jupiter and 
Saturn. 

Hunt has worked with the Jet Propul¬ 
sion Laboratory for the past 10 years, 
designing the Voyageur mission. He is a 
noted astronomer and expert on exometeo¬ 
rology with the Laboratory for Planetary 
Atmospheres in the department of Physics 
and Astronomy at the University of Lon¬ 
don, England. 

He was at UVic recently as a guest of 
the University Lectures Committee to 
explain some of the findings of Voyageur 
and talk on the present state of space 
exploration. 

The exploration of space must become 
an international affair, Hunt believes. “It 
is becoming so expensive that it cannot be 
done by the Americans or the USSR acting 
alone. There is a lot of interaction with the 
Soviets, but there is the problem that civil 
space work has military application.” 

The scientist notes the USSR has 
achieved records in orbital endurance for 
its manned stations that indicate a flight 
to Mars is possible, and that both Europe 
and the USSR are ahead of the United 
States in preparing a probe to examine 
Haley’s comet. 

Hunt spoke extensively on the findings 
from Voyageur about Saturn, its rings, and 
its many satellites. He noted that Saturn’s 
moons appear to be made largely of ice and 
that this may be the source of the materials 
forming the rings. 

While some of Jupiter’s satellites show 
evidence of volcanic activity, Saturn’s 
satellites appear to be predominantly cold, 
icy bodies. The impact craters, the evi¬ 
dence that some satellites have been 
broken up and the gravitational effects of 
Saturn on the satellites all suggest that 
small icy fragments have formed into the 
rings around the planet. 

Many of the rings have particles of dif¬ 
ferent sizes, which contributed to some of 
the initial mysteries facing the scientists, 
such as the appearance of “spokes” and 
the famous braided ring effect. 

The different sizes of particles react to 
gravitational pulls differently. The effect of 
braiding in rings may be caused by small 
satellites whose gravitational interaction 
with the rings and with Saturn pull parti¬ 
cles out of a normal orbit. 


So many rings have been discovered 
within the larger configurations that are 
visible from earth that “Voyageur scient¬ 
ists go to sleep counting rings rather than 
sheep these days,” Hunt remarks. 

Titan, the largest satellite of Saturn has 
provided some of the most spectacular 
information. 

“It is essentially an early earth-like 
atmosphere. It may be that we will find 
evidence of how life on earth formed, 
locked in a gigantic deep freeze of methane 
slush on Titan’s surface,” says Hunt. “We 
have to have another mission, and we have 
to land on Titan.” 

In answering questions from his packed 
lecture audience, Hunt said that he expects 
to find rings around Neptune and Uranus 
that will bear out the theories of ice-particle 
formation. 

“We would be more surprised if the rings 
weren’t there,” he says. “This is the only 
generation which will have an opportunity 
to see Neptune and Uranus because of the 
configuration of their orbits. We are like 
latter day Columbus’ and Magellans.” 

Voyageur I will continue on past the two 
planets and eventually pass the orbit of 
Pluto, though not the planet itself. Hunt 
and his colleagues at the Jet Propulsion 
Lab will attempt to track Voyageur out 
into space. “We hope to eventually see the 


He can help 

Peter Vanderleeden, assistant to 
the president for staff relations, is 
responsible for overseeing the posi¬ 
tion and salary classification pro¬ 
gram now being developed for 
UVic’s 200 administrative and aca¬ 
demic professionals. He says the 
program is on schedule with admin- 
pros currently filling out position 
descriptions. Vanderleeden is “on 
call” to help those having difficul¬ 
ties or just seeking further clarifica¬ 
tion of the document and its 
questions. Feedback so far has been 
positive,, he says. Most people have 
told him that filling out the form is 
a process that helps them review 
their own responsibilities by them¬ 
selves and with their supervisors. 
Vanderleeden anticipates that all 
the forms will be in by the deadline 
of Jan. 30. Anybody having diffi¬ 
culties should call him at local 6146. 


craft leave the gravitational influence of 
our sun and enter the gravitational realm 
of another star.” 

Hunt spent most of December reorgan¬ 
izing the itinerary of Voyageur 2. That 
craft will examine Jupiter and Saturn from 
a perspective unavailable to the first probe, 
and the new information available 
meant changes in the second craft’s 
planned photographs and exposure times. 

“Even if we would like to, we can’t 
change Voyageur 2’s trajectory,” he 
explains. 

“I really believe that this civilization 
has to maintain the spirit of adventure and 
the spirit of questioning what is out there 
and of what benefit it is to us,” says Hunt, 
when asked about the value of space explo¬ 
ration. “If we don’t, then I think we have 
no future. 

“The Voyageur mission cost $35 mil¬ 
lion. That works out to 10 cents per person 
per year for seven years in the United 
States which is pretty cheap. By 2100 we 
may well have colonies on the moon. We 
should be gearing up to see that this can be 
achieved. It is very difficult to predict the 
future, but we can look back 20 years to 
1961. If we had said then that we would put 
space craft out to Jupiter and Saturn, it 
would probably not have been believed.” 


The first satellite nursing course in British 
Columbia is being offered this month in 21 
communities throughout the province, 
through the School of Nursing at UVic. 

The course being presented over the 
Knowledge Network of the West (KNOW), 
storied Jan. 14 

The course in nursing assessment is for 
registered nurses who wish to refine skills 
in physical appraisal, combined with the¬ 
ory. It includes lectures and illustrative 
video materials, to be delivered on an inter- 
‘active system over the Anik B satellite. 

The interactive component of the audio 
visual system is a two-way telephone hoo¬ 
kup which will enable students to ask ques¬ 
tions of the instructor—who they will view 
on television—and to participate in 
question-and-answer sessions with other 
communities as well as their own. 

The nursing assessment course is being 
offered in all B.C. communities near cen- 


Fine Arts students at David Thompson 
University Centre (DTUC) have gone into 
business for themselves. On Dec. 14, a stu¬ 
dent group opened The Student Art Gallery 
in the DTUC Student Union Building. 

Members of the third-year Gallery Man¬ 
agement class are the collective curators 
for the new venture. Although they partici¬ 
pate in operating the Kootenay School of 
Art Gallery at DTUC, the students wanted 
a place to display their own work. 

“People here do drawings and paintings 
and then stick them in drawers,” said 
Anita Herbert, student curator. “We 
wanted a place where students could share 
their work with other students.” 

The Gallery’s first show “Works in 
Paper and Clay,” exhibits the work of 20 
current Kootenay School of Art students. 
The curators plan four more exhibits dur¬ 
ing the coming semester, and are seeking 
contributions from fellow students at the 
Kootenay School of Art. 

The gallery’is as yet unnamed. “We’ll 
just call it The Student Art Gallery until we 
have a better idea,” said Deidre Keohane, 
another student curator. 

Space for the gallery was donated by the 
David Thompson Student Society and 
financial help was given by the West 
Kootenay Regional Arts Council. Helping 
to get the gallery off to a good start is prize 
money won last year by art students for 
their snow sculpture in Nelson’s Sno-Fest. 

Student curators include Herbert, Keo¬ 
hane, Janet McPherson, Richard Slinger- 
land, Mary Elliot, Pedro Domingo, Maggie 
Clarke, and Lee Clarke. Faculty advisor to 
the group is Jed Irwin, UVic’s advisor to 
the Fine Arts program at DTUC. 


tres \yith receiving capabilities for satellite^ 
based education. 

“It’s very exciting to use this technology 
to make education available to practition¬ 
ers who live in remote centres where they 
wouldn’t otherwise have the resources to 
take courses,” says Faith Collins, Univer¬ 
sity Extension program co-ordinator at 
UVic responsible for planning the 
program. 

The course will be offered in classrooms 
at the regional colleges of the areas served 
by Anik B, except for Quesnel where it will 
be offered in the school board offices. 

Other communities where it will be 
offered are Gold River, Mackenzie, Fort 
Nelson, Fort St. John, Port Alberni, Prince 
George, Chetwynd, Dawson Creek, White¬ 
horse, Kelowna, Nelson, Prince Rupert, 
Terrace, Kamloops, Williams Lake, Camp¬ 
bell River, Courtenay, Nanaimo, Port 
Hardy and Revelstoke. 


Nurses receive satellite course 
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Decade of world chaos looms 



by John Driscoll 


While it may be difficult for pampered North Americans 
to grasp, the world is on the brink of mass starvation, 
mass pollution and mass conflict on a scale never 
dreamed of. 

Of the 4.4 billion people who inhabit this planet, 25 
per cent are grossly underfed and more than 35 million 
people die each year from starvation or malnutrition. 

And it is going to get worse. 

The gap between richer and lesser developed coun¬ 
tries is increasing at an alarming rate, leaving poorer 
countries with a declining ability to solve their problems 
of poverty and hunger. 

There is an increasingly affluent northern hemis¬ 
phere and a progressively poorer southern hemisphere. 

Unless the richer countries begin quickly to pay more 
attention to the global problems of starvation, pollution 
and diseases, the 1990s will be a decade of world chaos, 
according to Dr. Derrick Sewell, chairman of UVic’s 
Geography Department and an internationally recog¬ 
nized expert on water resource problems. 

Sewell has worked as an advisor to government agen¬ 
cies in Canada and the United States and been involved 
in international resource planning for the United 
Nations and the World Bank. 

Recently Sewell was invited to give the United 
Nations Day speech at Southern Illinois University. 

In a speech, titled “Water for a Starving World”, he 
described some of the problems facing mankind. 

His message is not totally one of gloom and doom but 
he speaks of the urgency of finding solutions. 

“We have the technical capacity to solve many of 
these problems but we have yet to devise the institu¬ 
tional means. Even more important, we need to find the 
will.” 



In a paper presented at the Science Forum of the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe in 
February of 1980, Sewell says one of the tragedies of 
modern society is the fact that the nature of most 
research and development does not address the ques¬ 
tions that are most important. 


“We have the ability to go to the moon and to the 
bottom of the sea, but we haven’t solved the basic prob¬ 
lems of food, water and shelter for much of the world’s 
population. 

“Our priorities are totally upside-down.” 

Of $150 billion spent annually on research and devel¬ 
opment, 85 per cent of it is spent by six countries, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, West Germany, Japan, 
France and the United Kingdom. 

“While the economically advanced countries have 
been able to make significant progress as a result of this 
commitment, there are signs of a growing gap between 
the problems on which scientists and technologists are 
working and what significant segments of society need.” 

Military research and development accounts for one 
quarter of all research funds while space activities 
account for another eight per cent. 

Three per cent of research funds are spent on agricul¬ 
ture, five per cent on pollution control and seven per cent 
on health. 

Sewell points out that a recent study in the Federal 
Republic of Germany clearly indicates that the public at 
large thinks society should allocate R and D funds 
differently. 

The public placed medicine, nutrition and pollution 
as top priorities with military spending near the bottom 
of the list. 

“Money alone will not solve the problems of starva¬ 
tion, poverty and pollution,” says Sewell. 

He says the problems are getting progressively worse 
as population continues to grow even more rapidly than 
the food supply in many of the lesser developed coun¬ 
tries. The problem of disease also continues to increase. 

“Military research and development 
accounts for one quarter of all research 
funds . Three per cent of research funds 
are spent on agriculture 

Sewell believes that an enlightened approach to the 
development of the world’s water resources could make a 
major contribution in the search for a solution to two 
critical issues—poverty and starvation. 

Other water-related problems to be tackled include 
floods, droughts and pollution. 

He said world attention has been focussed on these 
problems, chiefly through the United Nations and the 
World Bank which have sponsored conferences and 
development projects. 

“One thing is very clear. No one nation can solve 
these problems. The solution must be an international 
one.” 

Costs are staggering and the lesser developed coun¬ 
tries do not have the capital, the expertise or organiza¬ 
tion to deal with them. It is estimated that it might cost 
as much as $200 billion to have a safe water supply and 
adequate sewage facilities for the world’s population by 
the end of this century. 

Another problem is that existing approaches to water 
management may not be appropriate in all areas of the 
world. 

Sewell sees the first major international challenge as 
increasing food production through increasing land 
under cultivation and making more intensive use of land 
already under cultivation. “In each instance water may 
be the critical requirement. 

The expansion of irrigation is seen as the key. “When 
combined with other strategies such as increased fertil¬ 
izer use, irrigation can increase crop yields by a factory 
of three or four. It can make possible multiple crops and 
reduce the dangers of crop failure and famine. 

Irrigation, however, is not a panacea, says Sewell. 


“While it has been highly successful in Asia there 
have been some major failures in Africa, Latin America 
and the Near East.” 

Irrigation sometimes leads to massive accumulation 
of salts, many of them toxic to plants. Construction of 
reservoirs can also lead to the spread of water-borne 
diseases. 

What is needed is a combination of new projects and 
improvements to existing facilities in such countries as 
India, says Sewell. 

Some of these new projects will involve massive 
transfers of water resources, which could lead to disas¬ 
trous ecological effects and intense political problems. 
These must be avoided by proper assessment techniques 
and direct involvement of all countries affected by such 
projects. 

Sewell said much progress has been made in improv¬ 
ing domestic water supply and sewage disposal since the 
Second World War. 

“Most of this progress has been made in cities, but in 
the rural areas of the world, only 31 per cent of the people 
have adequate water supplies and less than 15 per cent 
have proper excreta disposal. The problem is acute in 
lesser developed countries and they cannot afford the 
enormous costs of developing proper facilities.” 

Sewell said a search for “appropriate technology” in 
the lesser developed countries is one way out of the 
dilemma. 

“More advanced countries should be encouraged to 
become more generous in their foreign aid programs, 
perhaps allocating one per cent of their Gross National 
Product for such programs, instead of the .3 percent now 
allocated.” 

He suggests that OPEC countries should be encour¬ 
aged to give some of their newly acquired wealth to less 
fortunate countries to assist in overcoming poverty and 
starvation. 

“A higher degree of international co-operation is 
needed to find solutions, involving the poorer nations 
themselves and United Nations agencies. 

“Despite all the criticisms of the U.N. we haven’t 
created anything better and it does have international 
credibility to deal with these problems.” 

Sewell is encouraged by such projects as the World 
Bank’s study of appropriate technologies for various 
parts of the world, Israel’s water management policies 
and international planning for harnessing the Mekong 
River. 



The World Bank study demonstrated that huge sav¬ 
ings could be made in improving water supplies and 
sewage disposal facilities by traditional means in lesser 
developed countries, rather than exporting western tech¬ 
nologies in toto. 

“The tradition in the west is to build huge projects to 
solve resource problems but our challenge in lesser deve¬ 
loped countries is to understand the social and cultural 
context.” 

For the lesser developed countries it is a “vicious cir¬ 
cle”, says Sewell. “They can’t solve their water problems 
because they’re poor and they’re poor because they can’t 
solve their water problems. 

“The real challenge of the richer countries is to organ¬ 
ize research to find solutions to the interrelated problems 
of hunger, poverty and starvation. 

“There has to be some way to put it all together. If it is 
not done soon, there will be disastrous consequences for 
the whole world.” 
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Film series covers religions 


The Long Search, a BBC film documentary 
series on global religions, begins at UVic 
Jan. 21, co-sponsored by the Department of 
Philosophy and the University Chaplains’ 
Services. 

The nine-program series will run on con¬ 
secutive Wednesdays in Room 158 of the 
Cornett Building, beginning at 7:30 p.m. 
Each film is 50 minutes in length. 

Admission is $10 for the series or $1.50 
for individual nights. 

“Rome Leeds and the Desert—Roman 
Catholicism”, begins the series. Other film 
titles and dates to be shown are: “Foot¬ 
prints of the Buddha”, (Jan. 21); “The 
Chosen People—Judaism”, (Feb. 4); “The 
Romanian Solution—Orthodox Christian¬ 
ity”, (Feb. 11); “There is no God but God— 
Islam”, (Feb. 18); ”330 Million 

Gods—Hinduism”, (Feb. 25); “Loose 
Ends—Some Tentative Conclusions”, 
(Mar. 4); “Land of the Disappearing 
Buddha—Zen”, (Mar. 11); “Zulu Zion— 
Syncretism” (Mar. 18). 

The series “has all the makings of a 
milestone”, according to The Observer, 
while The Universe says that “it prom¬ 
ises to be the most impressive documentary 
production, religious or otherwise, for some 
years.” 

Producer Peter Montagnon says, in a 
release, that the series is not a study in 
history or theology. 

“It is a series of encounters with men 
and women of four continents who are liv¬ 
ing their faiths now. It seeks to discover the 
insights and truths the religions of the 
world can offer in an age of over¬ 
population, materialism, inflation, H- 
bombs and black holes.” 

The series follows Ronald Eyre on a 
150,000-mile journey from London to India, 
Japan, Israel, Romania, Sri Lanka, 
Indonesia, Taiwan, the United States, 
Egypt, South Africa, Spain and Italy. 

Prof. Howard Horsburgh (Philosophy) 
says that there was a substantial majority 
in his department in favor of sponsoring 
the film series. He says the department has 
two related classes, the Philosophy of Reli¬ 


gion and Eastern Philosophy and students 
will benefit. 

Although the Chaplains’ Services office 
initiated the project Horsburgh feels Philo¬ 
sophy willingly agreed to co-sponsor the 
series because it fills an educational gap. 

“I think that even if you believe it is all a 
collection of superstitions you must realize 
that many people are still influenced by 
various religions,” he says. 

“It is part of our global education to 
know about these influences and this 
course is highly educational. It fills a need 
never met before to my knowledge.” 

Anyone wishing to pre-register for the 
series should contact the Chaplains’ Servi¬ 
ces office in University Centre. 

Faculty turns 
to romance 

Faculty members of the School of Music 
present a concert of romantic music 
tonight (Jan. 16) at 8 p.m. in the Recital 
Hall of the Music Building. 

Thomas Dowling, clarinet; Jesse Read, 
bassoon; and Bruce Vogt, piano, are fea¬ 
tured artists. 

Dowling and Read are members of the 
well-known Pacific Wind Quintet, which 
this past summer was awarded the presti¬ 
gious Prix de la ville de Martigny in the 
Third International Competition for 
Chamber Music held in Switzerland. 

Vogt has performed extensively as a sol¬ 
oist and chamber musician throughout 
Canada, the United States, and Britain. 

The program includes Trio Pathetique, 
by Glinka; Sonata in E flat Major, No. 2, by 
Brahms; Poulenc’s Sonata for Clarinet and 
Bassoon; Concertpiece in F Major, by Men¬ 
delssohn; and Ten by Three, a collection of 
folk songs from Quebec arranged by Chris¬ 
topher Weait. 

Admission is $3 for adults and $2 for 
students and senior citizens. 



Curriculum lab expands 


Above, Dr. Arthur Kratzmann, Dean of Education, cuts the ceremonial ribbon Jan. 9 to officially 
open an expansion of the Curriculum Laboratory in the MacLaurin Building while, below, a student 
browses in one of three new rooms in the laboratory. The addition of 2,400 square feet provides the 
lab with more room for publications, four individual viewing rooms and a workshop area. The lab 
has expanded into an area which formerly housed the language labs, now located in the Clearihue 
Building. A division of the McPherson Library, the curriculum lab is a demonstration resource 
centre for UVic Education students and professors. It is equipped with videotape recorders, 
film-loops, slides, filmstrips, records, picture-files and catalogues as well as books. 



The Mekong: 


model of hope in a most unlikely place 


By John Driscoll 

The mighty Mekong Rivers flows through some 
of the world’s most war-ravaged countries. Yet, 
it is this area that Dr. Derrick Sewell points to 
for a shining example of what can be accomp¬ 
lished with international cooperation. 

From Tibet, high in the Himalayas, the 
Mekong flows 2,625 miles to the South China 
Sea, through Thailand, Lao, Democratic Kam¬ 
puchea and Vietnam. 

Here, in the war-torn area of Southeast Asia, 
there has been consistent international cooper¬ 
ation over the precious resource of water. 

The Mekong is being harnessed to provide 
irrigation, flood control, hydroelectric power, 
improved fisheries and improved navigation. 

Sewell, chairman of the Geography Depart¬ 
ment at UVic, served as an advisor to the 
Mekong Committee, overall coordinator of the 
project. 

The harnessing of the Mekong has involved 
the four Southeast Asian countries, the United 
Nations and more than 25 individual countries. 
It has taken more than 20 years of careful plan¬ 
ning and implementation and much remains to 
be done. 

“War has impeded progress but the wonder 
is that, under the circumstances, there is any 
accomplishment at all,” says Sewell. 

Sewell explains that the Mekong drains 
370,000 square miles of land and has long been 
regarded as a “sleeping giant” of Asia. 

A plan has been developed that includes a 
series of major dams along the main stem of the 
river and small dams on the tributaries. The 
development of irrigation projects, particularly 
in northern Thailand, Vietnam and Kampu¬ 
chea are also included. 

To date, 12 projects have been completed at a 
cost of more than $350 million. Estimates are 
that it will cost several billion dollars to finish 
the job. 


The project started on a small scale, ena¬ 
bling the various countries to gain experience 
in water development. While foreign aid in the 
form of money and expertise has been massive, 
the four countries directly involved have been 
central in the decision-making process for the 
project. 

“There is much to learn from the Mekong 
experience,” says Sewell. “It has brought a 
recognition of the need for international cooper¬ 
ation and, equally important, it has demon¬ 
strated the value of emphasizing the human 
dimensions in water resources planning.” 

From the beginning the Mekong Committee 
decided that socio-economic considerations 
would be an integral part of the planning. 

Training of local farmers in better irrigation 
methods was introduced and pilot farms were 
established. The Mekong planners, aware that 
the construction of dams alters physical and 
human environments, have carried out studies 
to identify potential impacts and are devising 
means of controlling these impacts. 

Sewell, who was also involved as an advisor 
during negotiations between the United States 
and Canada leading up to the Columbia River 
Treaty, compares the Columbia experience to 
the Mekong experience. 

“Here, in North America, you had two 
friendly countries with large financial resour¬ 
ces, experienced in water development. After 20 
years, the Columbia arrangement is being cri¬ 
ticized as not nearly the best possible. 

“In the Mekong project you have four coun¬ 
tries in a poverty-stricken region, at war or 
occupied for centuries, with very little indigen¬ 
ous capital or technical expertise. 

“What they did have was a great desire to 
find a solution for the one problem they had in 
common, a river that caused thousands of 
deaths through flooding and could bring great 
benefits if properly controlled. 



Sewe II 


“Despite their differences, they united and 
went ahead with the project in a more imagina¬ 
tive way than with almost any other interna¬ 
tional river development scheme. In contrast to 
most other instances, water planning was con¬ 
sciously integrated into plans for economic and 
social development. 

“It stands as an example that should be 
seriously considered elsewhere.” 
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Whitaker: marriage is ‘like a game of doubles tennis’ 


Lectures slated 


Two free public Lansdowne lectures, spon¬ 
sored by the Faculty of Education, are sche¬ 
duled for Jan. 21 and 23 on campus. 

Dr. Del Schalock, research professor for 
the Oregon State System of Higher Educa¬ 
tion, will speak on “the role of the univer¬ 
sity in improving schools: a critical apprai¬ 
sal” at 7:30 p.m. Jan. 21 in Room DUO of 
the MacLaurin Building. 

Prof. Ana Lucia Frega of the Music 
Department, Escuela Agentuia Modelo, 
Buenos Aires, will speak on “comparative 
music education as a model for intercultu- 
ral studies” in Room 168 of the MacLaurin 
Building at 12:30 p.m. Jan. 23. 

The History Department is sponsoring a 
free public lecture at 10:30 a.m. Jan. 19 in 
Room B215 of the Clearihue Building. Dr. 
George K. Behlmer of the University of 
Washington will speak on “the politics of 
humanity: child abuse and social reform in 
England, 1880-1910. 


Marriage, politics must mix says expert 


By Tim Humphreys 

A marriage is not really a case of two individuals getting 
together. It’s more like two families sending their repre¬ 
sentatives to engage in a political struggle to continue 
the traditions, habits and preconceptions brought over 
from each family. The actual marriage may operate like 
a game of doubles tennis where each partner is neces¬ 
sary to the other to play the game as a team, but woe 
betide the partner who misses an easy shot, treads on the 
wrong side of the shared court, or goes for the ball when 
the other thinks it’s their’s. 

These are some of the analogies used by Dr. Carl A. 
Whitaker, professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Wisconsin Medical School and a recent visiting Lans¬ 
downe scholar at the School of Child Care at UVic • He is 
referred to by colleagues as “the grandfather of family 
therapy”. 

Trained as an obstetrician, Whitaker “got into psy¬ 
chiatry about 1938” through a fascination with 
schizophrenia. 

“I think that Picasso and the backward psychiatry 
patients had something in common. Picasso was able to 
turn his perceptions into a business. We’re all schizoph¬ 
renic but most of us do it respectfully at night in our 
dreams. The schizophrenic has a sort of pathological 
integrity, no matter what we say or do about it.” 

Whitaker’s interest in schizophrenia led him into the 
practice of child psychiatry, where he found that his 
patients could get over their problems. 


“The important thing to remember in 
dealing with families is that it*s not a per¬ 
sonal problem, it 9 s a political problem. / 
act as a consultant to a power structure. 


“But they went home and went crazy again. It was 
clear that I was failing, and I was more or less forced to 
go back to the family scene.” 

It is this long and vast experience that has led him to 
his conclusions about the role of each partner’s past 
family experiences when they enter a marriage. 

“In fact, as I get older, I am more and more convinced 
that if you can’t get three generations into the therapy, 
forget it! 

“The important thing to remember in dealing with 
families is that it’s not a personal problem, it’s a political 
problem. I act as a consultant to a power structure. The 
role of the family therapist is like that of a coach to a 
baseball team, which is very different from playing 
catch with an individual. The family is a supersystem to 
which an individual having problems belongs.” 

Whitaker believes there is a very strong tendency for 
families to reconstruct past generations, with parents 
attempting to turn children into people they remembered 
their own parents to be, often unsuccessfully. 

Getting three generations into therapy isn’t as diffi¬ 
cult as it may sound. 

“If you let people know what you want you can usu¬ 
ally get it. I use an amplified phone speaker for long 
distance phone calls and I can bring Grandma right into 
the consultation. 

“I assume that the whole system of the extended fam¬ 
ily is the most powerful therapeutic agent available. My 


role is to help the family to take up its job of straighten¬ 
ing themselves out.” 

Whitaker’s long experience in the practical field has 
given him a perspective on the changes that have 
occurred in the structure of the family in North America 
over the past few decades. 


“There is no credit given for just being a 
human being. The only thing that seems to 
matter any more is accomplishment: the 
accumulation of social credits. 


“I think that the move away from old American tradi¬ 
tions was important. The family had developed its own 
pathology of depression and rigidity. The pendulum 
swung, and I assume the return to religion and cults was 
a search for a non-biological family that was as good as 
the original. A while ago people were forming communes 
and attempting to form families of peers. That move 
failed.” 

Now, Whitaker says, he has become very worried 
about the role of the state in taking on the function of 
defining what is good about people. 

“There is no credit given for just being a human 
being. The only thing that seems to matter any more is 
accomplishment: the accumulation of social credits. 
That was one good thing about the role of the mother in 
earlier times. She was accepted as a human being with 
her own intrinsic value. There has to be greater acknowl¬ 
edgement of the ‘right to be’. It’s much harder to do this 
in a complex society.” 

Whitaker believes that one of the most important 
things a family must face is that it is not possible to see 
itself. 

“If a family is under stress it must have a reflection of 
itself. That can be provided either by a therapist or by 
self-help groups.” 

Whitaker believes that multi-family settings for ther¬ 
apy are extremely useful. Part of his method is to place 
families that are working successfully together in a set¬ 
ting with families that are having problems. 

“It’s really not that much different from the old 
church socials,” he says. “A family with difficulties sees 
the way a more successful family interacts. They can 
learn to use the skills the more successful family has 
developed to deal with their politics.” 


“Often families will use the problems of 
one individual in the family to mask other 
members 9 problems. That individual 
becomes the family scapegoat. 


The normal, or ‘self-actualizing’ family is simply one 
that enjoys itself, says Whitaker. “It’s a family I would 
enjoy belonging to. It is a family that grows and changes 
together. To achieve this the family must realize a 
number of things about itself. 

“There must be a sense of the whole, a ‘family mythol¬ 
ogy’ that keeps a family unified through time and stress 
and change. There must be a realization that the genera¬ 


tions are separate. You can only belong to one 
generation.” 

Things get worse when everyone tries to act as though 
they belong to the same generation; at the same time, 
every member of the family should have the opportunity 
to change roles; mother and father should be able to act 
like kids and the kids should be able to play at being 
mom and dad. There must be an acknowledgement of the 
‘right to individuate’. That means taking a chance on 
being isolated, on being free of belonging occasionally. 
The alternative is enslavement. 

“Since family relationships tend to form triangles, 
the triangles that do form must change, and not become 
fixed. Children have the freedom to link with either par¬ 
ent, but the family members must be able to join a trian¬ 
gle or separate from it. There should also be an 
opportunity for group regression where the adults can be 
child like and engage in “as-if ’ type conversations. 

“The family should also have a three or four- 
generation psychic picture of itself and know family 


“There must be a sense of the whole, a 
*family mythology 9 that keeps a family 
unified through time and stress and 
change. There must be a realization that 
the generations . are separate. You can 
only belong to one generation. 99 


stories back three or four generations giving a sense of 
family history as a unit. This type of family picture of the 
past probably helps a family envision its future. The 
family learns to deal with changes overtime. Frequently 
families in trouble cannot deal with change in the family 
setting. A sense of family history shows that change is 
normal. It allows the family to grow together through 
change, rather than apart.” 

Another important factor is understanding the role of 
the family scapegoat. 

“Often families will use the problems of one individ¬ 
ual in the family to mask other members’ problems. That 
individual becomes the family scapegoat. That role must 
rotate and not become fixated on one individual if the 
family is to deal with its problems and grow.” 

Whitaker’s ideas on the state of marriage as a politi¬ 
cal struggle between extended families that send out 
representatives to negotiate the next family extends also 
to divorce. 

“I’m convinced that there is no such thing as divorce. 
Families and individuals can never get back the invest¬ 
ment that is put into a marriage. The individual who is 
divorced is going to be paranoid about the next mar¬ 
riage. People don’t get over it. They may try again, but 
they may do the same thing again.” 

He also suspects that peer training in a family when 
an individual is growing up makes for a peer setting in 
marriage. “Marriage is really a Ph.D. program in family 
relationships,” he says. 

Whitaker is the author of many books and articles on 
family therapy, his most recent titled “The Family 
Crucible”. 
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Bullet} 



Theatre students Mary Milander (seated left) and Fraser Robertson are on television in a news 
story about being on television. The students are part of Dr. Murray Edwards (Extension) Theatre 
343 class and also part of the production team for University of Victoria Television Productions 
(UVTP). UVTP productions are aired regularly on Cable 10 and the next one will be an interview 
with Lister Sinclair on early broadcasting in Canada, particularly in Vancouver. The show airs Feb. 
2 at 6:30 p.m. and Feb. 4 at 9:30 p.m. on Cable 10. The news story about UVTP was filmed by Tim 
Perrin and his crew from CHEK (Channel 6). Let’s do that again: news story on Channel 6, UVTP 
productions on Cable 10. Happy viewing. 


Part-time jobs coming 


The University of Guelph, through the Centre 
for International Programs has joined in a 
world-wide radio network aimed at helping 
Third World farmers. The Developing Coun¬ 
tries Farm Radio Network (DCFRN) claims 91 
million listeners in 70 countries. Guelph is pro¬ 
viding office space for a translator so that 
broadcast material, formerly only in English, 
can also be sent out in French and Spanish 
languages. The DCFRN is sponsored by Mas¬ 
sey Ferguson Ltd. in cooperation with the Uni¬ 
versity of Guelph with support from the 
Canadian International Development Agency. 
The objective of DCFRN is to encourage people 
in Third World Countries to help themselves 
towards greater self-sufficiency in food supp¬ 
lies. All information distributed through the 
network has been gathered in Third World 
countries and developed or tested and found 
successful. 

Guelph University Bulletin 

The University of Manitoba has approved a new 
policy aimed at balancing the number of female 
and male faculty members. “In faculties, 
schools and departments in which the sex ratio 
of faculty members differs substantially from 
that of students in the unit, preference in hiring 
will be given to the underrepresented sex,” the 
policy states. The policy also states that every 
selection committee for the position of dean, 
director of department head must be made up 
of at least one member of each sex. The Manit¬ 
oba policy is reflected by other affirmative 
actions at Canadian universities to ensure that 
women achieve equality in hiring practices. 

University Affairs 


Monday, bloody Monday. As if things weren’t 
bad enough, a University of Manitoba 
researcher reports that Mondays are really bad 
for your health. Simon Rabkin, a professor of 
social and preventative medicine found that 75 
per cent of all heart attack deaths that occur on 
the job, occur on Mondays. In addition, far 
more fatal heart attacks occur on a Monday 
than on any other day of the week. Rabkin says 
“reintroduction to occupational stress” is a 
prime cause of these Monday deaths. 


Several Ontario universities are holding anni¬ 
versary celebrations this year. McMaster Uni¬ 
versity in Hamilton is 50 years old while 
Laurentian University in Sudbury turns20. York 
University in Toronto is also celebrating its 20th 
anniversary. 


It’s (yawn) what we always suspected. A Swed¬ 
ish exercise physiologist believes that laziness 
may be a biological consequence of our herit¬ 
age. Primitive man was stimulated to exercise 
by hunger but 20th Century technology has 
dramatically changed the nature of living says 
Dr. P.O. Astrand. The human body has adapted 
so well to sedentary living that we now lack a 
basic drive to exercise and keep healthy, 
according to Astrand. The need for exercise 
now has to be approached from an intellectual 
point of view rather than as a result of a primary 
biological drive. The need is there but the drive 
is absent. 

This Week—Carleton University 


The University of Toronto which eliminated the 
jobs of 52 university employees in 1980 “for 
fiscal reasons” reports that 34 pf the 52 people 
had found new employment by the end of 
October. Of the 34, 26 had found work in other 
departments at the university, five had stayed in 
their original department and three had taken 
jobs outside the university. The university paid 
one month’s salary for individuals taken by 
other departments within the university. Of the 
18 employees who had not found new jobs, 
eight had left the university and 10 were still 
seeking relocation, four of them still on staff 
and six of them on unpaid leave. 

University of Toronto Bulletin 


Universities of the future will have to develop 
different courses and degrees to meet future 
needs by teaching “planetary survival” and new 
ways to deal with politics, re-assessing tenure 
to provide positions for younger faculty, using 
two-way television technology, and providing 


life-long learning programs for adults. These 
were the comments made recently by educa¬ 
tors at the First Global Conference of the 
Future held recently in Toronto. More than 
5,000 delegates attended their choice of 400 
seminars over a four-day period. Among those 
educators speaking at the conference were 
Walter Pitman, former president of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute, Arthur Shostak, pro¬ 
fessor of sociology at Pennsylvania’s Drexel 
University, Beldon Paulson of the University of 
Wisconsin and William Conboy of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas. 

University Affairs, 


The University of Colorado has added a new 
course to its curriculum. It’s called “World and 
Regional Geography” and it was added after 
university officials discovered that some stu¬ 
dents were not aware that Canada is a country 
independent from the United States and that 
Africa is a continent rather than a country. 

University Affairs 


Does this mean an end to the avalanche of 
office memos? According to experts the office 
of the future will have no need for paper of any 
kind. Filing cabinets will be replaced by compu¬ 
ter memories, typewriters by word processors 
and letters by electronic mail. All of this auto¬ 
mation has already resulted in a multi-million 
dollar industry and the federal government is 
responding with a $12.5 million program to 
develop Canadian expertise in automated 
office communications. The program is 
intended to help high technology firms in Can¬ 
ada compete in this growing field. Francis Fox, 
federal Communications Minister, announced 
the research program at the same time that 
Carleton University announced that it had 
created a new chair in Office Automation in its 
department of systems and computer 
engineering. 

University Affairs 


Canadian universities face a “chronic shor¬ 
tage” of graduate students in engineering, 
according to Prof. Gordon Chess, Dean of 
Engineering at the University of Western Onta¬ 
rio. He says universities have problems com¬ 
peting with industry and government in terms 
of salary, job security and career prospects. 
The shortage of doctoral students is making it 
difficult to find qualified Canadian faculty 
members, he adds. At Western, it takes an aver¬ 
age of two to three years to fill an engineering 
appointment. While graduate students are 
scarce, there is an increase in enrolment at the 
undergraduate level in engineering schools 
this year, he says. 

University Affairs 


Douglas Wright, Deputy Minister for the Onta¬ 
rio Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 
becomes president of the University of Water¬ 
loo July 1. Wright is a former Dean of Engineer¬ 
ing at Waterloo. He will succeed Burton 
Matthews who has been Waterloo’s president 
for 11 years. 

University Affairs 


Plans to establish Calgary as a research centre 
capable of attracting internationally recog¬ 
nized scientists and as a city with important 
secondary industry are continuing with the U of 
C Board of Governors approving an interim 
agreement to establish the Calgary Research 
and Development Authority, at its December 
meeting. The Authority will include representa¬ 
tives of the university, the City of Calgary and 
the Calgary Chamber of Commerce. Its func¬ 
tion would be to coordinate and stimulate 
research and development of research parks 
associated with the city. The city is contributing 
$100,000 towards the establishment of the 
group and there is a possibility that the univer¬ 
sity will lease some of its holdings to the 
Authority. “Unless we develop a broader indus¬ 
trial base, by early next century we shall see a 
ghost town,” says Dr. Keith Cooper, U of C 
vice-president (research). 

University of Calgary Gazette 


UVic has received funding from the Minis¬ 
try of Education for 60 new work-study 
positions worth $27,000 to students who 
participate in the program. 

The 60 positions will be filled for the 
January-April 1981 term, says Ted Saw- 
chuck, director of Student and Ancillary 
Services. He is currently accepting propos¬ 
als from departments for the new work- 
study positions. 

There are two types of work-study pro¬ 
grams available. The first is for students, 
such as single parents or married students, 
whose needs are greater than the maxi¬ 
mum loan amount of $3,800 available 
through the Canada Student Loan Pro¬ 
gram. The second is for students who want 
to take advantage of work-study instead of 
going into debt with a student loan. 

UVic pioneered development of work- 
study as a student employment program in 
a post-secondary institution and has deve¬ 
loped procedures that make UVic’s 
approach to work-study unique. 

“We have emphasized the cooperative 
relationship between the departments 
involved so that no one department is over¬ 
whelmed with administering the pro¬ 
gram/’ says Sawchuck. 

“We have received excellent cooperation 
from all departments and from the Canada 
Employment Centre on campus, which is 
responsible for posting all placement noti- 


Valgardson 
does his 
thing 

This week’s Thursday Thing features the 
Department of Creative Writing’s own Wil¬ 
liam Valgardson, author of three books of 
short stories, Bloodflowers, Red Dust and 
God Is Not a Fish Inspector; a book of 
poems, In the Gutting Shed, and a novel, 
Gentle Sinners. 

Last year a movie based on the title God 
Is Not a Fish Inspector and a documentary 
film on the author were released, and this 
year another movie, based on his short 
story Capital, is being shot and edited. 

Valgardson received first prize in the 
annual literary fiction competition spon¬ 
sored by the CBC, and he will read the 
winning entry at this week’s Thursday 
Thing. All Thursday Things are held in 
Maclaurin 144 at 5:30 p.m. 


ces of work-study opportunities on campus. 
This office supervises the program and Per¬ 
sonnel Services provides the appointment 
and payment procedures.” 

Sawchuck notes that unions on campus 
have been extremely supportive toward the 
program, and that there had been “a real 
effort by management to understand union 
positions on some jobs. 

“We steer away from positions that are 
clearly union,” Sawchuck explains. He 
says that getting paid is only one benefit 
the program provides to students. 

“The student gets the benefit of work 
experience and a chance to confirm or 
change career plans. The university benef¬ 
its by having talented students with skills 
they may have learned in other places to do 
work that the university might otherwise 
not get done.” 

Work-study positions range from 
research to day-care, and almost every 
department on campus participates. 

“The Ministry of Education deserves a 
lot of praise for this program,” says Saw¬ 
chuck. “Everybody is the beneficiary. I’m 
very pleased we’re involved.” 


Poster contest 

There is now an opportunity for stu¬ 
dents, staff and faculty at UVic to 
see their artistic work distributed 
throughout Victoria and pick up 
some spending money. 

All they have to do is design a 
prizewinning poster. 

The Music Theatre Workshop is 
sponsoring a poster contest to pub¬ 
licize this year’s workshop produc¬ 
tion, Two Score and More, which 
will be presented Feb. 25 through 28 
in the University Centre 
Auditorium. 

A $50 prize goes to the winning 
entry, judged by faculty members 
in Education. 

Two Score and More is a musical 
history of popular music from 1890 
to 1930. A one-color poster, dramati¬ 
cally illustrating the production, is 
required. 

Deadline is Jan. 29 for final 
delivery of entries to the main desk 
at the Curriculum Laboratory. 
Further details are available from 
the Curriculum Laboratory or by 
calling 4436. 
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Malaspina breaks new ground 


Malaspina College in Nanaimo may soon 
be breaking new ground in finding a solu¬ 
tion for a lack of on-campus residential 
accommodation for students. 

Malaspina’s college board, in 
December, approved in principle a $2 mil¬ 
lion plan by a private Nanaimo firm, Ener- 
con Management Ltd., which is seeking to 
lease land from the college to build and 
operate student housing on a private enter¬ 
prise basis. 

The first of three units to house a total of 
180 students can be ready by September if 
legal ramifications and provincial author¬ 
ity can be quickly obtained. 

The college board has asked approval 
from the provincial Ministry of Education 
to go ahead with the project and has been 
told to continue with preliminary 
planning. 

“We’ve been told it will take a cabinet 
decision for final approval,” a spokesman 
said this week. “Unofficially, Education 
Ministry officials have given the proposal 
a warm reception. 

“It’s a major breakthrough in student 
housing,” said the spokesman. 

“This would be a pilot project for all of 


B.C. and, as far as we know, for all of 
Canada.” 

No private enterprise student housing 
now exists at any B.C. colleges or 
universities. 

Under the Malaspina plan Enercon 
would lease a two-acre site on campus at no 
cost, then build and operate the housing on 
an entirely private basis. 

An Enercon spokesman said the firm is 
confident that it will be able to charge rents 
comparable to residence fees at UVic and 
UBC. 

One legal technicality to be resolved is 
the fact that the province officially owns 
the Malaspina land and it would have to be 
signed over to the college. College officials 
are not anticipating any problems with 
this. 

“We’re hopeful and optimistic that we 
can have the first phase of the project ready 
for 60 students in September,” said the 
spokesman. 

Malaspina currently has no student 
housing, except for 13 dormitory beds used 
for a two-week course. Half of the college’s 
1,700 students come from outside 
Nanaimo. 



Bob Hillier, left, of St. John’s, Nfld., president of the Canadian Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation (CAHPER), on a recent visit to Victoria presented a cheque for $1,000 to 
Dr. John Jackson, director of UVic’s School of Physical Education. The cheque will be used for 
‘seed money’ for the 1981 CAHPER conference which will be held in Victoria June 10 to 13. 
Conference chairman Jackson is expecting up to 1,000 people for the conference. 


niMcest 


Vikette field hockey mid-fielder Diane Mahy 
has been selected to the Canadian national 
senior women’s field hockey training camp at 
Toronto’s York University in preparation for a 
tour of Germany upcoming in February. Mahy, 
21, will be lost to the Vikettes for the remainder 
of the academic year. The former Mt. Douglas 
secondary school graduate is a three-year vete¬ 
ran with UVic and was named to the national 
team in 1980 following three standout years 
(1978-80) with the British Columbia provincial 
team. She joins former Vikette all-stars Lynn 
Beecroft and Jan Crook at the national camp 
under the direction of Canadian coach Marina 
Van Der Merwe. 


The Associated Disabled Persons of B.C. is 
holding six seminars during 1981 which has 
been declared the International Year of Dis¬ 
abled Persons by the United Nations. The asso¬ 
ciation, formed in 1980, is a group of disabled 
persons concerned with educating the public 
and disabled community on issues concerning 
them. The association is seeking memberships 
from the disabled, agencies serving the handi¬ 
capped and from the public at large. The first 
seminar will be held Feb. 7 and will deal with 
human rights legislation on the provincial and 
national level. Other seminars planned for this 
year will deal with health, employment, quality 
of life, and other topics. Anyone interested in 


becoming a member or in attending the semin¬ 
ars can contact the association at 219-620 View 
Street or by phoning the office at 382-5713. 


The Board of Directors (BOD) of the Alma 
Mater Society has banned smoking within four 
metres of the table where AMS business is car¬ 
ried out. Smoking will be allowed in the gallery 
at BOD meetings in the SUB Upper Lounge. 
The BOD meets regularly on Sunday evenings. 


Chris Moss of Admission Services visited high 
schools in Vancouver, North Vancouver, Sur¬ 
rey and Chilliwack during the past week. David 
Glen, director of Admission Services repres¬ 
ented UVic at a conference at Capilano College 
in North Vancouver. 


Tom O’Connor, manager of Traffic, Security 
and Motor Pool, passes along a reminder to 
students, staff and faculty to keep rooms and 
offices locked, even if absent for only a 
moment. O’Connor says at least three wallets 
have been stolen from unlocked, unattended 
offices recently. “Fortunately two wallets have 
been recovered with personal papers intact and 
only cash missing,” he said. 


Window on the World, a series of five free one- 
hour lectures, will be given by faculty members 
of UVic’s History in Art Department Sundays at 
3 p.m. at the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, 
1040 Moss Street. First lecture in the series is 
“The Art and Architecture of Islam”, a presenta¬ 
tion by Dr. Anthony Welch on Jan. 18 Dr. 
Judith Pat will discuss “The Art of South-East 
Asia” on Jan. 25, followed on Feb. 1 by Dr. John 
Osborne’s “Byzantine Cave Churches in Cap¬ 
padocia, Turkey”. Dr. Siri Gunasinghe will 
speak on “The Love of God: Miniature Paint¬ 
ings of India” on Feb. 8 and Prof. Charles Wicke 
discusses “Recent Archeological Aztec Dis¬ 
coveries in Mexico City” on Feb. 15. All lectures 
will be liberally illustrated with slides and 
photographs. 


UVic swimmers are at the University of British 
Columbia Saturday (Jan. 17) for a tri-meet 
against UBC and University of Alberta 
swimmers. In rugby, the UVic Norsemen host 
the Vampires Jan. 17 starting at 1 p.m. at the 
McCoy field while on Jan. 18 the UVic Jutes 
face James Bay at home at 1 p.m. while the UVic 
Saxons play the Oak Bay Wanderers at Oak 
Bay. The soccer Vikings play the Elks at Hay¬ 
ward Park Jan. 18 in a VISL league match start¬ 
ing at 2:15 p.m. The basketball junior varsity 
men and women host Trinity Western College 
teams at 4:30 p.m. Jan. 17, the men playing in 


the McKinnon Centre while the women play in 
the Old Gym. The men play Dawson College 
Jan. 18 at 4:30 p.m. in the McKinnon Centre. 


Among finalists in the team-of-the-year cate¬ 
gory for British Columbia are the UVic Vikettes 
who captured the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union (CIAU) championship in 1979- 
80. Finalists were announced recently by 
Sports B.C. A panel of sports writers and 
broadcasters chose the finalists and the 
winners will be announced at an awards ban¬ 
quet Feb. 7. Other team-of-the-year finalists 
are lacrosse’s Coquitlam Adanacs and rowers 
Bruce Ford and Pat Walter of Victoria. 


A lecture on the “Role of Peasant Rebellion in 
Chinese History” will be presented by Dr. 
Ralph Crozier, (History) on Monday (Jan. 19) at 
7:30 p.m. This free lecture is co-sponsored by 
the Canada-China Friendship Association and 
the UVic Oriental Studies Association and will 
be given in Room A106 of the Clearihue 
Building. 



Friday, January 16th. 

10:00 a.m. Oral Exam. Anthony H. Risser, 
M.A. candidate in Psychology, will 
defend his thesis entitled: “Neo¬ 
natal Lateralization: Asymmetri¬ 
cal Attainment and Maintenance 
of Head Posture”. CORN 168. 
Maltwood Gallery. The Victoria 
Portrait. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Feb. 15. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
Development meeting. CORN 145 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
woodwinds concert. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. ELLI 167. 

4:30 p.m. Basketball game. J.V. women vs. 
Trinity Western. Old gym. 

4:30 p.m. Basketball game. J.V. men vs. 

Trinity Western. McKinnon gym. 

7:00 p.m. Basketball game. Vikettes vs. 

University of Lethbridge. McKin¬ 
non gym. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Apocalypse Now. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:30 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital. Thomas Dowling, 


clarinet, Jesse Read, bassoon and 
Bruce Vogt, piano. The program 
will include Sonata in E flat Major 
Op. 20., No. 2, by Brahms, and 
Trio Pathetique by Glinka. Admis¬ 
sion is $3 for adults and $2 for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 

8:30 p.m. Basketball game. Vikings vs. Uni¬ 
versity of Lethbridge. McKinnon 
gym. 

Saturday, January 17th. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. Norsemen vs. Vam¬ 
pires. At UVic. 

4:30 p.m. Basketball game. J.V. men vs. 

Dawson College. McKinnon gym. 

7:00 p.m. Basketball game. Vikettes vs. Uni¬ 
versity of Lethbridge. McKinnon 
gym. 

Cinecenta films. Apocalypse Now. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 


Basketball game. Vikings vs. Uni¬ 
versity of Lethbridge. McKinnon 
gym. 

Sunday, January 18th. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. Jutes vs. James Bay. 
At UVic. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Death in Venice. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
9:15 p.m. 


Monday, January 19th. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. Sen¬ 
ate and board room. 

7:00 p.m. Free public lecture co-sponsored 
to by the Canada-China Friendship 

9:30 p.m. Association and UVic Oriental 
Studies Association. Dr. Ralph 
Crozier, Department of History, 
University of Victoria will speak on 
“The Role of Peasant Rebellions 
in Chinese History”. CLER A106. 
Cinecenta films. Peppermint Soda 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:15 p.m. 


University Extension Association 
meeting. Mrs. Patricia Bovey, 
Director, Victoria Art Gallery, will 
speak on “Western Landscape 
into Abstraction”, with slides. 
ELLI 168. 

Tuesday, January 20th. 

8:00 p.m. Basketball game. Vikings vs. A.I.A. 
McKinnon gym. 

Wednesday, January 21st. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Even Dwarfs 
& Started Small. Admission charge. 

9:15 p.m. SUB Theatre. 

Thursday, January 22nd. 

12:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the UVic Eckankar Club. Fabian 
Birbeck will speak on “The Art of 


7:00 p 
& 

9:15 p 

Friday 

12:30 p 


3:30 p 


3:30 p. 

7:00 p. 

7:00 p 
& 

9:15 p 
8:30 p 


Living”. CLER B215. 

.m. “The Thursday Thing”. W.D. 

Valgardson will speak. Free and 
m. open to the public. MACL 144. 
m. Cinecenta films. Cabaret. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre, 
m. 

January 23rd. 

.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour brass 
concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Department of Psychology. 
Dr. Sadie Decker, Institute for 
Behavioral Genetics, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, will speak on 
“Genetic Aspects of Reading Dis¬ 
ability: The Colorado Family 
Study”. CORN 108. 
m. Faculty Association meeting. 
CORN 163. 

m. Basketball game. Vikettes vs. Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. McKinnon gym. 
m. Cinecenta films. Cabaret. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre, 
m. 

m. Basketball game. Vikings vs. Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. McKinnon gym. 
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